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differentiation, provided that we distinguish between psychological 
genesis and ontological reality. 10 The error of pragmatism lies, as I 
venture to think, in the fact that this distinction is disregarded, with 
the result that we are offered a hypothetical pure experience as the 
primordial stuff from which all things proceed, and a functional 
psychology which arrogates to itself the proud rank of queen of 
the sciences, once held by medieval theology. 

In conclusion I may add that this view of knowing as twofold 
in form is not necessarily final. My contention is only that it is 
more adequate than those which have been offered as substitutes for 
it. Doubtless such phrases as 'modifications of consciousness' con- 
tain a suggestion of hypostatization. But this is due to historic 
associations rather than to intrinsic reasons. Whether consciousness 
is less mysterious from these other points of view seems much open 
to doubt. And, lastly, the effect of these conclusions upon realism 
as such is not so much a disproof as a removal of the positive 
grounds for belief. The conclusions are indeed opposed to the 
view that extramental realities are the direct object of experience. 
But whether objects are ever reflected in consciousness as in a mirror 
is a question which may be raised anew. Or to put the matter more 
generally, the metaphysics involved in the assumption of a two- 
fold mode of cognition is a question which undeniably affords room 
for different antecedent possibilities and which remains as a matter 
for separate treatment. 

B. H. Bode. 

University of Wisconsin. 



THE PERSONAL AND THE INDIVIDUAL 



IF we were to ask a casual acquaintance what was the difference 
between a person and an individual, we should probably be 
told that the two terms were synonymous and might be used inter- 
changeably, a remark easily verified by observation of the popular 
use of these words. If, on the other hand, we were to take the ques- 
tion to one of the masters who know whose professional engagements 
had not required an exact determination of the matter, we might 
be assured there was a difference, but that it existed, as a colleague 
of mine expressed it, as an 'esthetic annoyance' rather than as an 
' intellectual problem. ' If, being seriously concerned to ascertain the 
distinction between the same pair of terms, we interrogated ourselves, 

10 Cf. Baldwin, ' The Limits of Pragmatism,' Psychological Review, 1904, 
p. 30. 
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we should likely find that no answer was forthcoming because we 
found ourselves swamped by the highly emotional, ethical and 
esthetical considerations that play around the central problem of the 
philosophy of religion. But if we are unwilling to leave the matter 
in the undetermined condition of the first two classes and yet are 
forbidden to answer it on its own merits by virtue of the interests 
that center in it through its connection with our religious faiths and 
hopes, we may yet find a way of getting the problem stated for dis- 
cussion if we reconstruct the question in an impersonal form. This 
is what has been done, and is the sense of the title that stands at the 
head of this paper. Its further meaning will appear as we proceed. 
It will be agreed that any consideration of the personal and the 
individual must take, in the first place, a psychological form. But 
to say this does not mean much until we make clear what psychology 
it is that is to determine the form of the discussion. To make our 
meaning clear, who could not anticipate what would be said by our 
ethical individualists who have not advanced in their psychology be- 
yond the atomic standpoint of the eighteenth century? Here you 
will get either a restatement of the Humain position with its assertion 
of the passing thought, or the counter-assertion, on the basis of 
intuition, of a unique datum called the self. Neither empiricism nor 
rationalism is satisfactory because each, in order to apply its method, 
must translate back into personal terms the designedly impersonal 
formulation of the problem as it comes before us here. We do not 
deny or afiirm the existence of a self; our question simply relates to 
how the personal and the individual come to exist as qualifications 
of a subject, however that subject may be conceived. Much more 
fruitful in results will our endeavors be if we adopt from the start 
the standpoint of social psychology, which has the merit of taking the 
subject in his concrete connections. The justification of the method 
must be found in its leading to definable results. But, in a prelimi- 
nary way, a distinction must be made which frees the social psychol- 
ogist from the limitations of the biological analogies which have been 
of service in the study of social phenomena. In its use of the his- 
torical method, biology lays stress upon the species as the prius of 
the individual organism, and has emphasized the fact that organic 
evolution proceeds from the general to the particular. In social psy- 
chology, where a similar method is in use, the same general result 
has been reached. The group precedes and conditions the individual 
member. But the group, and this is the point to be borne in mind, 
does not develop along biological lines. According to biology the 
species contains a certain number of distinct members, all of which 
belong to the species. The group, on the other hand, may or may 
not contain distinct sociological units. From the biological stand- 
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point, the species are exclusive; from the standpoint of social psy- 
chology, the groups are, at least partially, mutually inclusive. Hence 
while the individual must belong to only one species, he may belong 
to more than one social 'set.' It is this fact that underlies the dis- 
tinction between the personal and the individual. 

II 

Before developing this hint, we must look at the group concept 
a little closer. From the standpoint of structural psychology, the 
group assumes an institutional form. Structural features are em- 
phasized because the group life is taken in its statical aspects. In 
this point of view, we regard the group in its constitutional forms. 
Each group differs from every other because it has its own unique 
constitution. The relation of any one to the group so considered 
will depend upon whether he 'swears to support the constitution.' 
It will be noticed that the members of a group do not constitute it 
what it is; the organization is already present as a fixed and per- 
manent form before any one is comprised within it. The constitution 
is the organic law of the whole. Any one may adopt it, but such 
adoption carries in it limitations on the kinds of behavior that are 
possible within its jurisdiction. It is possible to treat the group in 
this meaning of it by the statistical method, which is a descriptive, 
not an explanatory, method, because throughout one counts for one, 
and for only one, and each one is equal to every other within the 
same limits. 

From the standpoint of functional psychology, the group stands 
for a set of coordinated ideas, not for a number of juxtaposed indi- 
viduals. The question of the locus of these ideas, in one meaning, 
is not a functional problem. For if you ask what ideas are without 
individuals to think them, we are met with the fact that there are 
no individuals independent of a group which sets its own structural 
ideas as copies for the thinking these individuals are to do. We 
must think with others, if we are to think at all. But to think with 
others means, in part at any rate, to think like others, to think what 
others think. Our term consciousness emphasizes the social char- 
acter of all mental process. And it is this organic function of the 
common ideas, feelings, impulses, etc., that is chiefly emphasized 
from this point of view. 

Now, if we compare these two conceptions of the group, we find an 
instructive contrast. The institution when taken alone is exclusive, 
self-sufficient, conservative. It is what it is independent of the 
number of those who belong to it: America is America, whether there 
be 60,000,000 or 60,000 Americans. From the other standpoint, 
however, the reverse of this must said. The group is a dynamic 
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concept, which, because it is a conscious process, develops by making 
explicit the contradictions of its own internal meaning. Unless there 
were contradictions, there would be neither thought nor motives to 
thinking. But they are not the contradictions between cognitive 
processes out of which the personal and the individual develop. For 
man is not only a thinking being. He is prior to this, and more 
than it, an active being also. Indeed, he is the latter that he may 
become the former. It is, consequently, in the ways in which these 
two related forms of his existence develop that conditions the per- 
sonal and the individual qualities of any one 's life. 

Ill 

This interplay of the practical and the theoretical in the develop- 
ment of those qualities we call personal and individual may be illus- 
trated by the commonplaces of psychogenesis. Tarde, Baldwin and 
Royce have made the term imitation classic in this connection. Imita- 
tion is an instinct-feeling that shows itself in the child as a funda- 
mental tendency to certain modes of behavior in response to his total 
environment. At just what point imitation differentiates itself from 
the mass of physiological responses as a distinct function of the 
organism, there is no one willing to say. This much, however, may 
be asserted, that imitation is distinguished from the class of physio- 
logical reflexes with which it is so closely connected in being a repro- 
ductive and not, as in the other class of facts, a productive function. 
At this point we have also the means of considering the proper rela- 
tions of instincts and instinct-feelings. In the case of the former, 
the modes of response are laid down in the organism congenitally, 
or are acquired by it later by habit, so that, from the standpoint of 
psychology, we have what Stout calls a sensation-reflex. Instincts 
are operative within the limits of the psychophysiological arc. In 
the case of imitation, on the other hand, the form of behavior is de- 
termined by a different set of conditions. Like all reflexes, instincts 
operate for the sake of the adjustments mediated by them. They 
have a direct survival value. Imitation, however, primarily has 
reference to the process by which adjustments are brought about. 
Hence, while imitation implies organic plasticity and susceptibility 
to movements initiated by stimuli, and, therefore, has some of the 
characteristics of an instinct, it functions for the sake of the enjoy- 
ment of doing the thing whatever it is, and, therefore, has some of 
the characteristics of a feeling. In imitation the overt act is a sec- 
ondary consideration, whereas it is primary in the case of instinct. 
We are consequently able to point out, what has not been made clear 
in current discussions of the subject, that the child does not imitate 
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what he sees others doing, but endeavors to reproduce a state or 
condition of his own feeling life. 1 

With this understanding of what we mean by imitation, we may 
point out the limits within which it is operative. It is, of course, 
true that what any given child will do imitatively will depend upon 
the structure of his social environment. He finds his imitative sug- 
gestions in the first place in the home, using the term loosely for the 
expansive social milieu of which the 'home' is the core and center. 
What he does not experience by way of stimulus to action can not 
set up responsive movements which are either pleasant or unpleasant. 
And where there is no feeling, there is no imitation. In this sense, 
all the child's imitations are determined for him by the environment 
into which he was born. He is, potentially and actually, from the 
start a member of a group. It is the life of the group that in the 
first place, and for so much of his life, comes to expression in what 
he does and thinks. About all this there will be little dispute. But 
what we have to ascertain is, how far imitation, thus conditioned, 
provides the means for the differentiation of thought and action, in 
the interdependence of which the personal and the individual receive 
their characteristic developments. 

We have suggested already that the sensation-reflex is the type 
of the most complex psychophysiological life. Theoretically, there 
is nothing impossible in a sensation-reflex becoming imitative in the 
absence of competing interests, provided the feeling elements are 
sufficiently strong to afford satisfaction. Perhaps we may explain 
in this way the continued gaze of infants at the light in the darkened 
nursery. The presence of an agreeable reaction may fairly be in- 
ferred in those cases where the child follows the light as it is moved 
about the room. But however that may be, there seems to be little 
doubt that an imitative element is to be attributed to what are called 
the random movements of arms and legs, and the gurgling, chuckling 
sounds of early infancy. This is certainly so if and when they are 
reproductive actions. The same general principles are adequate to 
explain so-called 'imitation of others.' Without going into the 
question, we may stop to remark that the phrase bears on its face a 
suggestion of the extra-psychological motives that have crept into 
our treatment of the subject hitherto. Implicitly we have on our 
hands the standing dispute between realism and idealism, only in a 
new form. But leaving these considerations aside, we may affirm, 
from the psychological standpoint, that no one can imitate any one 
but himself. I can not reproduce, in the way that you can, either 

1 For evidence tending to confirm this account, although from another 
point of view, the reader may refer to the writer's ' An Analysis of Elementary 
Psychic Process,' Psychological Review, Vol. XII., pp. 166 ff. 
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your action or your feeling. I can reproduce only my own previous 
state. And, therefore, we should say that a comparison, ab extra, 
of one set of actions performed by one person with a similar set of 
actions performed by another, even when there seems to be a causal 
dependency between them, is not a final determination of the imi- 
tative character of the second set of actions, and the method itself 
may be entirely fallacious. Now, this is what we should expect if, as 
we have said, imitation is concerned neither with the stimulating 
agent nor with the effected results of movements, but with the proc- 
esses through which adjustments are made to determining environ- 
ments. The causation of imitation lies in the life of feeling. As 
a matter, however, of colloquial convenience, but never as a matter 
of scientific accuracy, I may be said to imitate another. What this 
imports is that the other is a means of suggesting through a social 
situation the desirability of a certain emotional experience. The 
only way that any one can affect any other within the same social 
group is by creating a disturbance of the feeling life which can get 
its satisfaction, as we anticipate, only in the course of action that 
we wish to see carried out. The actions in question, that is to say, 
are only indirectly related to the actions they are said to imitate. It 
is for this reason, in part, that all imitation is so variable. But we 
must not lose sight of the fact that imitation tends to secure uni- 
formity of action by putting a premium upon certain types of feeling. 
Under certain conditions of the child's life, imitation is also a 
means to a higher form of conscious activity. Imitation, we have 
seen, is an individual function operating under the stimulus of a 
social environment. It is for this reason that no single action, or set 
of actions, ever exhausts the relations that are established, through 
imitation, between the agent and his conditioning circumstances. In 
the same social milieu, variations are possible that at times approach, 
if they do not quite pass beyond, the imitative life. The way for 
this is paved by 'imperfect imitations,' so-called. Not only, that is, 
does one not always reproduce the 'copy,' but one does not always 
succeed in securing the same degree of pleasure from the repeated 
movements. Indeed, because feeling loses in piquancy by being 
repeated, one is bound to modify the overt action, and therefore 
depart from the 'copy,' in order to secure the satisfaction that imita- 
tion is intended to mediate. This means, of course, that whenever 
you find a perfect imitation, the action is no longer imitative, but 
automatic. The action is now performed as a means to some end 
outside the process by which it is accomplished. But the motif of 
imitation is found within the process itself. Hence, the only kind of 
imitation you can have is just this so-called 'imperfect' imitation. 
Variation, that is to say, is as essential to imitation as is conformity. 
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This further fact entails a limitation of the imitative process by the 
development of imitation itself. The more completely and widely 
imitative the child is, the more directly and necessarily does he be- 
come something more than imitative. For, from this point of view, 
the problem is to seek for greater variation as a means of furthering 
his own psychic existence. Up to a certain point the environment, 
through its complexity, supplies the conditions of variation. Bald- 
win has pointed out the different attitudes assumed by the child 
toward father, mother, brother, sister. 2 But the home, neither more 
nor less than any other single group, does not contain within itself 
the possibility of fostering, for imitation, an indefinite demand for 
variety. When interest of the type that lends itself to imitation has 
lapsed, either or both of two possibilities are open. We may transfer 
ourselves, for some or all of the time, to another group, which, be- 
cause of its newness, provides the means of further imitative reaction. 
The 'far country' is always an escape for the boy who will not be 
anything but imitative, and his legitimate end is to ' feed swine. ' We 
may, however, remain at home and find within it the means of an- 
other than imitative form of activity. The home— or any other 
group that has been imitatively exhausted— then becomes an ideal 
rather than a matter-of-fact thing, between which and the actual 
home of our experience there is contrast enough for the development 
of our higher ethical and spiritual powers. Either, then, through 
the experience of contrasted social groups in each of which our life 
is on an imitative plane, or through the awakening to the ideal which 
every social group implies but nowhere fully realizes, or through 
both, the practical and the theoretical come into conflict, and con- 
dition, of necessity, the development of those qualities we cal! per- 
sonal and individual. 

IV 
Let us apply the distinctions already made sufficiently clear to the 
terms under discussion. We have seen in our consideration of imita- 
tion two mutually limiting tendencies in the development of mental 
ability. 3 The first is conservative. The community works upon the 
subject to make him more and more fittingly the vehicle for the ex- 
pression of its own complex life. From the standpoint of the sub- 
ject, his reactions are mechanized in conformity to the common type. 
A premium is placed upon certain forms of behavior, through which 
the will of the society becomes the law of each one's conduct. The 

* ' Social and Ethical Interpretations,' pp. 16 ff. 

•We have chosen to discuss the subject in connection with imitation be- 
cause if the case for which we are arguing could be made out there, little 
difficulty would be experienced in maintaining the same position from the stand- 
point of a more highly developed human subject. 
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more completely obedient, or — which is the same thing— the more 
thoroughly imitative, any one becomes, the more does he conform to 
the life he shares in common with others. The structural elements 
of the group, as a group, operate as limits determining what any 
one may or may not regard as constitutional in his own behavior. 
We play the game within the rules. Society, that is to say, func- 
tions in the interests of conduct, of the practical life, and against the 
interests of thought, of the theoretical life. We are kept within the 
limits of the meaning already laid down in the group life which, as 
a matter of self-preservation, we are made to share. Severally, we 
learn, and of necessity have to acquire the ability to express, what 
is required of us by the wider inclusive social structure which con- 
ditions from the start all we are and are to become. Without such 
predetermination there is not the slightest possibility of any one 
existing as human beings are known to exist. This conformity is 
one of the necessary and inescapable conditions of life. From this 
point of view we are able to see what is meant by the term per- 
sonality. To be a person means that the larger life, the common, 
shared life of the group, comes to a particular expression in each 
of its members in such a way that the originality of the expression 
does not subvert, but conserves, the fundamental and primary 
meaning of the constitution which confers the rights, and sets the 
limits of personal activity. Personality, we see, then, is a distinctly 
social quality. 

The other tendency, with reference to any given group, is de- 
structive. In the former case we saw that the interests of society 
depend upon getting the reactions of its members mechanized to the 
extent of securing conformity to common types and standards of 
behavior. Mechanism, from this standpoint, is the end of human 
life. If this were all, moralists would be justified in seeking a 
calculus, and determinism would be the only defensible ethical 
doctrine. But we pointed out that because imitation works through 
feeling, it limits itself and gives rise to a higher, more ideal form 
of mental functioning. In this point of view mechanism becomes a 
means, not the end, of human existence. Thought subordinates to its 
own uses the social situations which determined the subject's former 
relations. It tends to modify conduct by making reference to an- 
other set of actual or ideal conditions. Thought tends to carry the 
subject beyond the limits of the group by developing other meanings 
than those constitutionally belonging to it; and requiring other 
forms of reaction than those socially sanctioned by it, In this way 
may we conceive the principle of individuality to become operative. 
Individuality consists in those unique qualities, or unique combina- 
tion of common qualities, by which one man is distinguished from 
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another in the same social group. In this sense we speak of a 'dis- 
tinguished man, ' meaning what we sometimes express otherwise as a 
'strong individuality.' Whichever mode of expression we use, we 
intend to call attention to the fact that the person in question, in 
some noteworthy features, is not like those with whom he associates. 
Individuality tends to separation from the class. It is a variation. 

In conclusion, we see that the personal and the individual are 
differentiations within a given group. Each expresses a distinct re- 
lation of the subject to the total complex within which, for the time, 
he functions as a part. Neither quality gets its exemplification in- 
dependently of a social environment as the other term of the relation 
which, as we have said, each implies. This is readily seen in the 
case of personality where the subject is taken representatively. So 
far as this characteristic is concerned, it does not make any differ- 
ence in kind to your knowledge through which of a given number 
of subjects you arrive at an acquaintance with the group to which 
they all belong. Each subject, in this instance, is typical. But 
the same general fact, although with a different emphasis, is also 
illustrated by what we call individuality. The relational character 
is discernible here because individuality involves a contrast which 
is lacking in personality. The subject, as individual, is reacting, 
in this case, so as to emphasize differences, not, as before, to main- 
tain similarities. But the differences, wherever in point of origin 
they may be said to come from, fall within the group which, as we 
pointed out, conditions from start to finish the life that human be- 
ings are necessitated to live. They are differences because, in short, 
they imply a reference to the communal experiences which person- 
ality most effectively expresses. If the personal does not, in itself, 
require the individual, the individual is impossible without the per- 
sonal. It is, therefore, the more highly developed character. The 
subject, in this point of view, is atypical. Individuality of action, 
in the sense explained, is determined by the whole within which it 
takes place, and expresses the degree to which the group is capable 
of modification without ceasing to be what essentially it is. The 
extent to which this is operative is seen when we consider that the 
common social life acquires a unique expression in each of its mem- 
bers; no one is the exact reproduction of any other; and, conse- 
quently, no one is equally representative of the whole within which 
all find their life. But as showing the relations of the personal and 
the individual we have only to remark that both are differentiations 
whose mutual limitations are mediated in characteristic ways through 
the social milieu which provides the proper conditions for the devel- 
opment of each. Arthur Ernest Davies. 

Ohio State University. 



